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There was an extremely wide gulf between the costume of the
nobility and that of the middle and lower orders* The latter wore
garments of fustian, frieze, kersey, or some similar coarse and relatively
inexpensive cloth, their winter clothes, nevertheless, being frequently
lined with fur, such as sheep skin and lamb skin. The more fortunate
middle classes indulged in more costly clothing, and were often
resplendent in elaborately embroidered gowns, tunics, and silken fillets,
which were heavily decorated with expensive ornaments.
WHEN CARPENTERS WORE RUSSET BROWN
During the Plantagenet period there was a greater variety in dress
than hitherto, largely accounted for by the distinctive styles adopted by
members of different trades. The merchant, the haberdasher, the
carpenter, the dyer, each and all could be recognized by the livery
affected.
A man in a sombre gown of grey or brown, with hood and girdle,
would advertise himself as a merchant; the carpenter would be known
by his blouse of russet brown and the flat cap upon his head. Even the
juggler could be told from the minstrel, the serving-maid from the
poorest tradesman's daughter, by some little characteristic in the style
of dress or the quality of its material.
PUNISHED   FOR   WEARING   INCORRECT   DRESS
Later there was an attempt by the less wealthy to imitate the
styles adopted by the moneyed classes. This led to the introduction of
sumptuary laws in the reign of Edward III (1327-1377) which restrained
private excess in dress, and gave specific direction as to the cost and
style of costume to be worn by persons of different status. Under these
laws any person wearing dress of a quality or shape that was reserved
for those of higher station was punished by the confiscation of the
offending garment.
A further distinction in dress was brought about by the institution,
out of the craft guilds, of the livery companies. Each company adopted
its own particular livery, for which a special licence had always to be
obtained
Among the abuses against which ordinances were published wa$
the dressing in livery of noblemen's servants and dependents, a custom
which was extended by the wealthy to their tradesmen and other persons
over whom they had influence, and of whose support in the event of
disturbances they thus felt assured.
DAWN OF THE MODERN STYLE
IN the early years of the i5th century there was much confusion at
style, long and short gowns, doublets and tunics, hats and hoods being
worn indiscriminately, the only notable feature being their extreme
showiness.   If there was at all a characteristic tendency, it was towards